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Abstract 

Development of target language pragmatic competence in language learners requires not only provision of cultural 
features of target language community in language classes but also language learner’s willingness to learn and use those 
cultural features. To investigate the relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and 
their gains in comprehension and production aspects of pragmatic competence, the current study was conducted on 50 
undergraduate Japanese students of English education at a university in Japan. The adapted version of the attitude 
questionnaire developed by Albirini (2009) was used to measure language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction. 
A 24-item pragmatic comprehension test developed by Taguchi (2007, 2008) was used to measure language learners’ 
pragmatic comprehension ability. Finally, a 32-item discourse completion task developed by Bardovi-Harlig (2009) was 
used to measure language learners’ pragmatic production ability. The analysis of Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficient (r) revealed a strong positive relationship between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic 
comprehension ability as well as attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability. The pedagogical 
implications of the findings suggested incorporation of interesting cultural features of the target language community in 
language classes and presenting them in interesting ways to attract language learners’ attention and interest. 
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1. Introduction 

Pragmatic competence, defined as the ability to convey one’s intention appropriately and to interpret another’s intention, 
explicitly or implicitly stated, in a communicative situation (Thomas, 1995), should be paid as equal attention in 
English language classes as grammatical competence. The reason is that, according to Bachman’s (1990) model of 
communicative competence, pragmatic competence and grammatical competence are two distinct aspects of 
communicative competence. Thus, a high level of grammatical competence does not lead to a high level of pragmatic 
competence and even language learners at the advanced levels of language proficiency cannot achieve a native-like 
communicative competence (Bardovi-Harlig & Dornyei, 1998; Bardovi-Harlig, 2001; Barron, 2003; Liu, 2006; Rose, 
2005; Gharaghani et al., 2011). However, as understanding culture specific expressions of the target language requires 
directing language learners’ attention to the cultural features of the target language, mere provision of cultural features 
of target language community in class instruction cannot develop language learners’ pragmatic competence (Kasper & 
Rose, 2002) rather language learners’ interests to notice those cultural features plays an important role in the 
development of their pragmatic competence (Rafieyan et al., 2013b). Therefore, not only provision of cultural features 
of target language community in language classes but also language learner’s willingness to learn those cultural features 
and to use them in intercultural interactions are the key factors to determine language learners’ level of pragmatic 
competence (Ran, 2007). 

The issue of language learners’ attitudes toward incorporation of target language cultural features into class instruction 
has been investigated by a number of scholars in the field of linguistics. In one of these studies, Albirini (2009) explored 
language learners’ attitudes toward the incorporation of cultural components of the target language community into their 
Arabic language course. Participants of the study were 32 students attending an Arabic course at the intermediate level 
at a university in the United States. Cultural materials introduced in the course consisted of videos, short stories, live TV 
news, songs, and guest speakers. Data were collected through a 21-item likert scale questionnaire measuring students’ 
affective, cognitive, and behavioral attitudes toward learning target language cultural features. The findings of the study 
suggested that participants had positive attitudes toward cultural components of the target language community in their 
Arabic language course. The positive attitude was evident within the affective, cognitive, and behavioral domains. In 
another study Saricoban and Caliskan (2011) investigated language learners’ positive or negative attitudes toward 
learning the cultural features of the target language community. Participants in their study consisted of 95 students of 
English as a foreign language studying at a university in Turkey with an intermediate level of language proficiency. 
Data were collected through a 13-item multiple-choice questionnaire in which students’ thoughts on the inclusion or 
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exclusion of the cultural elements of the target language community in their language classrooms were examined. The 
findings of the study revealed the positive attitudes of language learners toward learning the cultural elements of the 
target language community. Rafieyan et al. (2013a) were the other researchers who investigated Iranian English as 
foreign language learners’ affective, cognitive, and behavioral attitudes toward incorporating cultural features of the 
United States into their English instruction. Participants of the study consisted of 47 adult intermediate-level Iranian 
learners of English at a language institute in Iran. Data were collected through a likert scale attitude questionnaire 
comprising three subscales: affective, cognitive, and behavioral following a semester-long cultural intervention. The 
study found that language learners had an overall positive attitude toward the incorporation of cultural components into 
their classroom instruction. This positive attitude was evident within their affective, behavioral, and more significantly 
cognitive attitudes. Dweik and Al-sayyed (2015) also explored the attitudes of Jordanian students and teachers toward 
learning and teaching British culture presented in English as foreign language textbooks. Participants were 156 students 
and 30 language teachers at schools in Jordan. Data were collected through two likert scale questionnaires, one 
assessing students’ attitudes and the other one assessing teachers’ attitudes. The findings of the study indicated that both 
students and teachers had positive attitudes toward incorporation of British culture in English language classes. 

The studies conducted so far have mostly investigated language learners’ attitudes toward incorporation of target 
language cultural components into language classes. There is, however, a dearth of research to determine whether a 
positive attitude toward cultural instruction results in higher target language pragmatic competence or not. Therefore, 
considering the significant role of possessing a high level of pragmatic competence for successful cross-cultural 
communication on one hand and the significance of language learners’ positive attitudes toward learning target 
language cultural features to develop their pragmatic competence on the other hand, the current study seeks to 
investigate the relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their level of pragmatic 
competence comprising both comprehension and production aspects of pragmatic competence. Therefore, the research 
questions to be addressed in the current study are: 

Is there a significant relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic 
comprehension ability? 

Is there a significant relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic 
production ability? 

Accordingly the null hypotheses are: 

There is no significant relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic 
comprehension ability. 

There is no significant relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic 
production ability. 

2. Methodology 

2.1 Participants 

Participants of the study consisted of 50 Japanese students at a university in Japan. They were all undergraduate 
students of English education. The participant group consisted of 10 sophomores, 28 juniors, and 12 seniors. Their ages 
ranged from 19 to 21 with an average age of 20.2. Thirty-eight of them were females and the remaining twelve were 
males. Also, based on an English proficiency test administered before study to select participants of equal level of 
language proficiency, they were all among those being placed at the upper-intermediate level of language proficiency; 
therefore, they possessed an equally high level of language proficiency. 

2.2 Instruments 

To measure language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction, an attitude questionnaire used in a study previously 
conducted by Albirini (2009) was adopted and modified according to the purpose of the study. The modified version of 
the questionnaire consisted of 12 items about participants’ attitudes toward the cultural parts of the course. All items of 
the questionnaire were based on a 5-point likert scale ranging from ‘strongly disagree’ to ‘strongly agree’ with values 1 
to 5 assigned to them respectively. In this respect, the value of 1 was assigned to ‘strongly disagree’, the value of 2 was 
assigned to ‘disagree’, the value of 3 was assigned to ‘neutral’, the value of 4 was assigned to ‘agree’, and the value of 5 
was assigned to ‘strongly agree’. The questionnaire consisted of the three subscales of affective (4 items), cognitive (4 
items), and behavioral (4 items) attitudes. These three constructs referred respectively to language learners’ emotional 
reaction to the cultural components of the course, their fact-based thoughts regarding the cultural components of the 
course, and their overt behavior directed toward the cultural components of the course (Zimbardo et al., 1977). 

To measure language learners’ pragmatic comprehension ability, a 24-item pragmatic comprehension test adopted from 
previous studies conducted by Taguchi (2007, 2008) was used. For each item there was a dialogue between a male and a 
female native English speaker. The last sentence in each dialogue contained an implied opinion which was intended to 
test language learners’ ability to comprehend the speaker’s implied intention. Each dialogue was followed by a yes/no 
question to check participants’ comprehension of the speaker’s intention. Language learners had to listen to each 
dialogue and answer the following question by writing yes or no. 

To measure language learners’ pragmatic production ability, a discourse completion task eliciting a variety of speech 
acts including expressions of gratitude, apologies, warnings, leave-takings, requests, condolences, declining offers, 
acceptance of a request, acceptance of an invitation, invitation, declining an invitation, an agreement, deflecting thanks, 
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and an introduction developed by Bardovi-Harlig (2009) was adopted. The discourse completion task consisted of 32 
scenarios comprising both initiating and responding scenarios. The initiating scenarios (n=13) required language 
learners to initiate an interaction and the responding scenarios (n=19) required language learners to respond to an 
interlocutor’s turn. 

2.3 Procedure 

Starting from the beginning of the fall semester in the academic year 2015, cultural features of the United States were 
incorporated into four main language courses in which language learners participating in the study were enrolled. 
Around 10 minutes of each session was allocated to familiarizing language learners with the cultural features of the 
United States. Instructors explained various aspects of the United States’ culture such as holidays, festivals, and food as 
well as culture specific ways of communication such as greetings, apologizing, and giving excuses. They also elicited 
comparisons between cultural features of the United States and language learners’ heritage culture. At the end of the 
semester following a semester-long cultural instruction, the attitude questionnaire was distributed among language 
learners participating in the study. Language learners were asked to reflect on the idea mentioned for each item on the 
questionnaire and circle the number on the scale which best represented their opinion toward the idea mentioned. 
Following the competition of the attitude questionnaire, Pragmatic comprehension and production tests were 
administered to all students participating in the study. At the end, all questionnaire and test slips were collected for the 
purpose of data analysis. 

2.4 Data Analysis 

To measure language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction, descriptive statistics were used to describe and 
summarize the properties of the data collected from the participants. Descriptive statistics consisted mainly of mean, 
standard deviation, and frequency percentages. The attitude toward the cultural features was represented by a mean 
score on a 5-point scale, where 1 (strongly disagree) represented the minimum score on the scale and 5 (strongly agree) 
represented the maximum score on the scale. The mean score, standard deviation, and frequency percentages were 
computed for each subscale of the attitude questionnaire including affective, cognitive, and behavioral attitudes 
individually as well as all subscales in general. As a mean score of 3 represented the neutral attitude toward cultural 
components of the course, a mean score of above 3 represented a positive attitude toward cultural components of the 
course whereas a mean score of below 3 represented a negative attitude toward cultural components of the course. 

To assess language learners’ pragmatic comprehension ability, 1 mark was allocated to each appropriate answer whereas 
no marks were allocated to inappropriate answers. As there were 24 items on the pragmatic comprehension test, each 
language learner could get a mark ranging from 0 to 24. In this regard, language learners who obtained a mark of 
between 0 and 6 (the fourth quarter of the total from the top) were considered at the poor level of pragmatic 
comprehension, language learners who obtained a mark of between 7 and 12 (the third quarter of the total from the top) 
were considered at the weak level of pragmatic comprehension, language learners who obtained a mark of between 13 
and 18 (the second quarter of the total from the top) were considered at the strong level of pragmatic comprehension, 
and language learners who obtained a mark of between 19 and 24 (the first quarter of the total from the top) were 
considered at the optimal level of pragmatic comprehension. 

To assess language learners’ pragmatic production ability, the appropriateness of the responses to the discourse 
completion task was assessed by two native speakers of English using a four-point rating scale ranging from zero 
(cannot evaluate) to three (native-like). The ratings along with the description for each band on the scale have been 
provided in Table 1. As there were 32 scenarios, each participant could get a mark ranging from 0 to 96. In this respect, 
language learners who obtained a mark of 0 were placed at the level of ‘cannot evaluate’, language learners who 
obtained a mark between 1 and 32 (the last third of the total from the top) were placed at the level of ‘obviously off’, 
language learners who obtained a mark between 33 and 64 (the second third of the total from the top) were placed at the 
level of ‘slightly off, but acceptable’, and language learners who obtained a mark between 65 and 96 (the first third of 
the total from the top) were placed at the level of ‘native-like’. 


Table 1. Description of Ratings for Pragmatic Production Ability 


Rating 

Band 

Descriptions 

3 

Native-like 

The utterance is almost perfectly appropriate. This is what a native speaker 
would usually say in the situation 

2 

Slightly off, but acceptable 

The utterance is a little off from native-like due to minor grammatical and 
lexical errors but overall acceptable 

1 

Obviously off 

The utterance is clearly non-native like because of strange, non-typical way 
of saying and/or major grammatical and lexical errors 

0 

Cannot evaluate 

The utterance is impossible to understand 


Adopted from Taguchi (2013) 
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The degree of agreement between the ratings assigned by the two native speakers of English was then assessed through 
Cohen’s Kappa which is a measure of inter-rater reliability used to measure agreement between two coders (Saldanha & 
O’Brien, 2014). The analysis of Cohen’s Kappa would give a value between -1 and +1. The interpretation of the values 
obtained through Cohen’s Kappa, according to Landis and Koch (1977), are presented in Table 2. The inter-rater 
reliability assessed for the responses to the discourse completion task was 0.88 which according to the guidelines set by 
Landis and Koch (1977) indicates an almost perfect agreement between the two raters. For cases which received 
different ratings, the two native speakers of English discussed until they reached an agreement. 


Table 2. Interpretation of Cohen’s Kappa Values 


Values 

Interpretation 

Smaller than 0.00 

Poor Agreement 

0.00 to 0.20 

Slight Agreement 

0.21 to 0.40 

Fair Agreement 

0.41 to 0.60 

Moderate Agreement 

0.61 to 0.80 

Substantial Agreement 

0.81 to 1.00 

Almost Perfect Agreement 


To assess the relationship between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic comprehension ability as well as 
attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability, Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient (r), 
which is used to describe the strength and direction of the linear relationship between two continuous variables 
(Gravetter & Wallnau, 2013), was computed. Pearson correlation coefficient can only take on values from -1 to +1. The 
sign out the front indicates whether there is a positive correlation (as one variable increases, so too does the other) or a 
negative correlation (as one variable increases, the other decreases). The size of the absolute value (ignoring the sign) 
provides an indication of the strength of the relationship. A perfect correlation of + 1 or -1 indicates that the value of one 
variable can be determined exactly by knowing the value on the other variable. On the other hand, a correlation of 0 
indicates no relationship between the two variables. Knowing the value on one of the variables provides no assistance in 
predicting the value on the second variable (Pallant, 2013). Cohen (1988) suggests a set of guidelines to interpret the 
values between 0.00 and 1.00. The guidelines, which have been presented in Table 3, apply whether or not there is a 
negative sign out the front of the r value. 


Table 3. Strength of Relationship 

r Value 

Interpretation 

0.10-0.29 

Small Correlation 

0.30-0.49 

Medium Correlation 

0.50-1.00 

Large Correlation 


The squared correlation (r 2 ), called the coefficient of determination, was then used to measure the proportion of 
variability in pragmatic comprehension and pragmatic production that can be determined from their relationship with 
attitude toward cultural instruction. Squared correlation would give a value ranging from 0.00 to 1.00. Cohen (1988) has 
also suggested a set of guidelines to interpret the values of r 2 . The criterion for interpreting the value of r 2 , as proposed 
by Cohen (1988), has been presented in Table 4. All the analysis was performed using Statistical Package for Social 
Sciences (SPSS) software, version 22. 


Table 4. Percentage of Variance Explained, r 2 

r 2 Value 

Interpretation 

0.01 

Small Correlation 

0.09 

Medium Correlation 

0.25 

Large Correlation 


3. Results 

Table 5 presents the descriptive presentation of language learners’ attitudes toward cultural components of the course. 
Descriptive data presented in the table consists of mean, standard deviation, and frequency percentages for each specific 
type of attitude including affective, cognitive, and behavioral attitudes as well as the overall attitude. According to the 
descriptive data presented in the table, language learners’ specific attitudes (affective, cognitive, and behavioral) as well 
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as their overall attitudes toward cultural components of the course were positive (the mean score for all was above the 
cut-off of 3). In this respect, affective attitude which referred to language learners’ emotional reaction to the cultural 
components of the course accommodated the highest mean score (mean: 4.40) and behavioral attitude which referred to 
their overt behavior directed toward the cultural components of the course accommodated the lowest mean score (mean: 
3.80). 


Table 5. Distribution of Mean Scores on the Attitude Scale 


Scale 



Percent (%) 



Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 


SD 

D 

N 

A 

SA 


Affective 

0 

0 

6 

48 

46 

4.40 

0.34 

Cognitive 

0 

0 

10 

60 

30 

4.20 

0.49 

Behavioral 

4 

4 

18 

56 

18 

3.80 

0.57 

Overall Attitude 

1.33 

1.33 

11.33 

54.67 

31.34 

4.13 

0.47 

SD: Strongly Disagree (1), D: Disagree (2), N: Neutral (3), A: Agree (4), SA: Strongly Agree (5) 


Table 6 presents the descriptive presentation of level of pragmatic comprehension of language learners participating in 
the study. Descriptive data presented in the table consists of the number and percentage of participants in each level of 
pragmatic comprehension. According to the descriptive data, the majority of participants exhibited a low level of 
pragmatic comprehension ability being positioned at the poor and weak levels of pragmatic comprehension (88 percent) 
whereas very few of them exhibited a moderate level of pragmatic comprehension being positioned at the strong level 
of pragmatic comprehension (12 percent). None of the participants, however, managed to exhibit an optimal level of 
pragmatic comprehension ability. 


Table 6. Descriptive Presentation of Levels of Pragmatic Comprehension 


Levels of Pragmatic Comprehension 

Number of Participants 

Percentage of Participants 

Poor Pragmatic Comprehension 

8 

16 

Weak Pragmatic Comprehension 

36 

72 

Strong Pragmatic Comprehension 

6 

12 

Optimal Pragmatic Comprehension 

0 

0 


Table 7 presents the descriptive presentation of level of pragmatic production of language learners participating in the 
study. Descriptive data presented in the table consists of the number and percentage of participants in each level of 
pragmatic production. According to the descriptive data, the majority of participants presented their pragmatic 
production ability at a satisfactory level (76 percent). As the data shows, none of the participants presented pragmatic 
production ability at a 'cannot evaluate’ level, 24 percent of participants presented their pragmatic production ability at 
a low level (‘obviously off’ level), 64 percent of participants presented their pragmatic production ability at an 
acceptable level ('slightly off, but acceptable’ level), and 12 percent of participants presented their pragmatic production 
ability at a high level (‘native-like’ level). 


Table 7. Descriptive Presentation of Levels of Pragmatic Production 


Levels of Pragmatic Production 

Number of Participants 

Percentage of Participants 

Cannot evaluate 

0 

0 

Obviously off 

12 

24 

Slightly off, but acceptable 

32 

64 

Native-like 

6 

12 


Table 8 presents the results of Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient (r) analysis for language learners’ level 
of attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic comprehension ability. The first thing to consider in 
correlation analysis is the direction of the relationship between the variables (attitude toward cultural instruction and 
pragmatic comprehension ability). The data shows that there is a positive relationship between the two variables, that is, 
the higher the attitude toward cultural instruction the higher the pragmatic comprehension ability. The second thing to 
consider in correlation analysis is the size of the value of the correlation coefficient. This value will indicate the strength 
of the relationship between the two variables (attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic comprehension ability). 
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The value of correlation coefficient obtained in the analysis of Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient (r) is 
0.752 which according to the guidelines proposed by Cohen (1988) to interpret the values of correlation coefficient 
suggests quite a strong relationship between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic comprehension ability. 


Table 8. Correlation between Attitude toward Cultural Instruction and Pragmatic Comprehension Ability 



Overall Attitude 

Pragmatic Comprehension 

Overall Attitude Pearson Correlation 

1 

0.752** 

Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.000 

N 

50 

50 

Pragmatic Comprehension Pearson Correlation 

0.752** 

1 

Sig. (2-tailed) 

0.000 


N 

50 

50 

**. Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


To get an idea of how much variance the two variables (attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic 
comprehension ability) share, the coefficient of determination was calculated. This can be obtained by squaring the 
correlation value. The coefficient of determination for the obtained correlation analysis is r 2 = (0.752) 2 = 0.5655 which 
according to the guidelines proposed by Cohen (1988) to interpret the values of coefficient of determination suggests a 
very large correlation coefficient. To convert the value of coefficient of determination to percentage of variance, it was 
multiplied by 100, that is, r 2 = (0.752) 2 x 100 = 56.55. This suggests that attitude toward cultural instruction helps to 
explain nearly 57 percent of the variance in language learners’ pragmatic comprehension ability. 

Table 9 presents the results of Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient (r) analysis for language learners’ level 
of attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic production ability. The first thing to consider in correlation 
analysis is the direction of the relationship between the variables (attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic 
production ability). The data shows that there is a positive relationship between the two variables, that is, the higher the 
attitude toward cultural instruction the higher the pragmatic production ability. The second thing to consider in 
correlation analysis is the size of the value of the correlation coefficient. This value will indicate the strength of the 
relationship between the two variables (attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability). The value 
of correlation coefficient obtained in the analysis of Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient (r) is 0.852 which 
according to the guidelines proposed by Cohen (1988) to interpret the values of correlation coefficient suggests quite a 
strong relationship between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability. 


Table 9. Correlation between Attitude toward Cultural Instruction and Pragmatic Production Ability 




Overall Attitude 

Pragmatic Production 

Overall Attitude 

Pearson Correlation 

1 

0.852** 


Sig. (2-tailed) 


0.000 


N 

50 

50 

Pragmatic Production 

Pearson Correlation 

0.852** 

1 


Sig. (2-tailed) 

0.000 



N 

50 

50 

**. Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


To get an idea of how much variance the two variables (attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production 
ability) share, the coefficient of determination was calculated. This can be obtained by squaring the correlation value. 
The coefficient of determination for the obtained correlation analysis is r 2 = (0.852) 2 = 0.7259 which according to the 
guidelines proposed by Cohen (1988) to interpret the values of coefficient of determination suggests a very large 
correlation coefficient. To convert the value of coefficient of determination to percentage of variance, it was multiplied 
by 100, that is, r 2 = (0.852) 2 x 100 = 72.59. This suggests that attitude toward cultural instruction helps to explain nearly 
73 percent of the variance in language learners’ pragmatic production ability. 

4. Discussion 

The study found that although there was a strong positive relationship between attitude toward cultural instruction and 
pragmatic comprehension ability as well as attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability, the 
correlation between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability was stronger than the 
correlation between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic comprehension ability. Language learners who 
possessed a more positive attitude toward cultural component of the course exhibited a higher pragmatic comprehension 
ability and pragmatic production ability than language learners who possessed a more negative attitude toward cultural 
components of the course. Therefore, both null hypotheses of the study which state that there is no significant 
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relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their pragmatic comprehension ability 
and there is no significant relationship between language learners’ attitudes toward cultural instruction and their 
pragmatic production ability are rejected. 

These findings can be explained through noticing hypothesis. Noticing is a crucial cognitive construct in target language 
acquisition. “The orthodox position in psychology is that there is little if any learning without attention’’ (Schmidt, 
2001:11). Noticing hypothesis states that “people learn about the things that they attend to and do not learn much about 
the things they do not attend to” (Schmidt, 2001:30). In order for the input to become intake, the detection of input in 
the form of awareness and attention is necessary (Schmidt, 1995). Not all input has equal value and only that input 
which is noticed then becomes available for intake and effective processing (Schmidt, 1990; 2001). Intake is part of the 
input which is being paid attention to and is taken into short-term memory and consequently is integrated into the 
inter language, a language independent from both the language learner’s native language and the target language 
(Selinker, 1972). 

In the current study, language learners who were more interested in the cultural components of the course definitely 
directed their noticing and attention to the pragmalinguistic and sociopragmatic features of the target language. This 
noticing of target language pragmatic features certainly helped the input they received to be turned into intake and the 
consequent development of their pragmatic competence needed for a successful cross-cultural communication. However, 
pragmalinguistic and sociopragmatic features of the target language definitely went unnoticed for language learners 
who were less interested in cultural components of the course resulting in their insufficient knowledge of pragmatic 
features of the target language to equip them with the ability to comprehend and produce target language expressions 
according to the pragmalinguistic and sociopragmatic norms of the target language. 

The findings obtained in the current study are in line with the findings obtained in the studies conducted by Albirini 
(2009), Saricoban and Caliskan (2011), Rafieyan et al. (2013a; 2013b), and Dweik and Al-sayyed (2015) whose studies 
revealed the positive attitudes of language learners toward learning the cultural elements of the target language 
community. The findings obtained in the current study are also consistent with the findings obtained in the study 
conducted by Rafieyan et al. (2013b) who found that a positive attitude toward the learning of the cultural features of 
the target language community increases language learners’ ability to comprehend pragmatically implied meanings of 
target language expressions. 

5. Conclusion 

The study revealed a strong positive relationship between attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic 
comprehension ability as well as attitude toward cultural instruction and pragmatic production ability. Language 
learners who were more interested in learning the cultural features of the target language community exhibited a better 
knowledge of target language pragmatic comprehension and pragmatic production than language learners who did not 
show a positive attitude toward learning the cultural components of the target language community. Therefore, language 
instructors are advised to incorporate interesting cultural features of the target language community in language classes 
and present them in interesting ways to attract language learners’ attention and interest (Rafieyan et al., 2013c; Rafieyan 
et al., in press). 

The study was limited in some ways, however. First of all, the study merely followed a cross-sectional design and did 
not adopt an experimental pretest/posttest design to examine the effect of cultural intervention on the development of 
language learners’ pragmatic competence with respect to their attitudes toward cultural instruction. Secondly, the study 
did not consider the significant role of language learners’ level of cultural intelligence in the development of their 
pragmatic competence as a high level of cultural intelligence enables them to function and manage effectively in 
culturally diverse settings (Earley & Ang, 2003). Therefore, future studies are recommended to follow an experimental 
design to investigate the effect of cultural intervention in the development of pragmatic competence with respect to the 
role of cultural intelligence and attitude toward cultural instruction. 
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